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BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NEO-HEBRAIC LANGUAGE. 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, PuH.D., 


Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


The Neo-Hebraic has never been properly a living language; neither is it an 
entirely dead language. All teachers of the law have discussed legal questions in 
this language. During the entire middle ages, the Jewish scholars of countries 
differing most widely, announced and interchanged views in this language. Even 
now, numerous periodicals in this language appear: the Hammaggid, "99%9/q, pub- 
lished in Lyck (East Prussia) is, for example, the organ from which thousands of 
Jews in Eastern Germany, in Poland and in Russia, obtain their information con- 
cerning the events of the day. At the present time the Neo-Hebraic is, for all not 
wholly unlearned Jews, the means by which they, when in foreign lands, make 
themselves understood by their co-religionists. I, myself, a few weeks ago, con- 
versed in this way with many Jews in Cairo, in Jerusalem and in Tiberias. 

The Neo-Hebraic is, consequently, acquired by the Jews not so much through 
instruction as through practice. This, therefore, explains why we have only few 
and insufficient printed aids for the learning of the Neo-Hebraic. Two other cir- 
cumstances, also, increase the difficulty of the acquirement of this language by 
Christians. First: the oldest Neo-Hebraic literary productions have an age of 
eighteen centuries (many prayers, many portions of the Mishna); from that time 
until now, the language has naturally passed through many changes. Second: 
this language has been used for very diverse purposes (Jurisprudence, Religion, 
Philosophy, Philology, etc.), and has been subjected to the influence of very diverse 
peoples and languages. 

The beginner will, therefore, do well to apply himself at first simply to one 
rubric, it may be to the Mishna, or the Exegetes, or some other department. 

An indispensable exercise in preparation is the reading of unpointed texts. I 
recommend for this, the edition of the Pentateuch edited by S. Baer under the title 
RV Wid ppn [Tiqqun ha-sopher veha-qore] (Roedelheim, J. Lehrberger 
& Co., 1866 and other times). This little book is very correctly printed and cheap, 
about 270 pages for one Mark. One may begin with a part which he has already 
read in pointed text. 

He would be able then most easily to read historical pieces. The book by 

Joseph Zeduer: Auswahl historische Sticke aus hebraischen Schriftstellern 
vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart. Mit vokalisirten Texte, 
deutscher Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen. Berlin 1840. x, 293 pp. 
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is to be recommended. ‘To be sure, it contains no glossary; but this want is 
tolerably supplied by the German translation standing opposite. 
C. J. Corve: Chrestomathia rabbinica. Pars prima. Berlin 1844. 208 pp. 

Corve is a pseudonym. The author’s name is J. H. R. Biesenthal, the same 
who had a notable commentary on the Epistle to Hebrews published in 1878 
Leipzig). The first part of the chrestomathy contains matter historical, geo- 
graphical, philological and philosophical. Over against the Hebrew text a Latin 
translation is placed. Latin notes and the vocalization of the more difficult words 
facilitate the understanding. The second part which was to offer extracts from 
the Talmud, has, we are sorry to say, not appeared. 

A book very rich in its contents but, unfortunately, seldom found, is that of 

Johannes Theodor Beelen : yon 9§5N. Chrestomathia rabbinica et chaldaica 
cum notis grammaticis, historicis, theologicis, glossario et lexico abbreviatura- 
rum. Lowen 1841-43, 3 vols.in 6 parts. 322,170; 326, 201; 112, 343 pp. 

I would call the attention of those who interest themselves specially in the 
modern Neo-Hebraic literature to 

Adam Martinet: SX" FI NHM Hebriische Chrestomathie der biblischen 
und neuern Literatur. Bamberg 1837. xvi, 404 pp. 

Only the first 24 pages contain biblical pieces. Aside from this the entire book 
is devoted to the modern literature. Poetry has had particular consideration (pp. 
144-323); nevertheless we find also fables, letters, essays, prayers. With the 
exception of three small pieces all the texts are vocalized. The notes (336-352) 
have a historico-literary content. The conclusion is a lexicon (pp. 353-404). 

With the aid of these works, the beginner will be able to accomplish the first 
exercises in the reading of Neo-Hebraic texts. After he has completed these he 
will, as a rule, apply himself to a specific class of writings. As to these further 
steps we would also offer advice. 

Having conquered the elements, many begin with the Mishna. This is not un- 
suitable ; because for the study of the Mishna there are already many aids at hand. 


Leop. Dukes: Die Sprache der Mischna lexicographisch und grammatisch 


betrachtet. Esslingen 1846. 127 pp. 
Abr. Geiger: Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah. Breslau 1845. 


Erste Abtheilung : Lesebuch x, 135 pp. 

The first part contains a short grammar of the language of the Mishna; the sec- 
ond well chosen selections for reading, in part vocalized, with copious notes and a 
glossary. 

Hermann L. Strack: PSN 7D: Die Spriiche der Vater. Ein ethischer 
Mischna-Tractat mit Kurzer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregist- 
er. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1882. H. Reuther; 48 pp. (New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.). 1 Mark, 20 pf. 

This treatise, very attractive as to its contents, is particularly suitable for the 
beginner because of its almost pure biblical language. In this edition all devia- 
tions from the biblical usage, as well as the factual difficulties are explained. The 
text is vocalized. 

L. A. Wolff: Mischna-Lese oder Talmud-Texte religiés-moralischen Inhalts. 
Grésstentheils ‘in vokalisirtem Urtext mit deutscher Uebersetzung und erlaut- 
ernden Anmerkungen. Leipzig 1866, 1868. 2 Hefte. 158 pp. 
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An acquaintance with the Neo-Hebraic epistolary style may be obtained from 

J. Buxtorf: Institutio epistolaris hebraica. Basil 1629. 

For the introduction to the study of the exegetical works, I recommend 

Johannes Leusden: Jonas illustratus. Utrecht 1656. 

In this book are given the commentaries of Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra, David 
Kimchi, in pointed text with a Latin translation. 

Aug. Wuensche: Der Prophet Hosea iibersetzt und erklart. Leipzig 1868. 
Wiinsche has quoted many interpretations from Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra and 
David Kimchi in the original and in a German translation. 

The grammatical terminology is collected and explained in Latin in 

Jo. H. R. Biesenthal et F. Lebrecht: Rabbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber. 
Berlin 1847. Col. Li.-Lx. 

In further study, one must especially consult the lexicons : 

Johannis Buxtorfii: P. Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum... 
editum a J. Buxtorfio Filio. Basel 1640. 

Moses Schulbaum: DOA WIN 55H. Allgemeines, vollstindiges, neu- 


hebraisch-deutsches Worterbuch mit Inbegriff aller in den Talmudischen 
Schriften und in der neuen Literatur iiberhaupt vorkommenden Fremdworter. 


This is by no means complete, nevertheless useful at times, because of the con- 
sideration paid to the later Neo-Hebraic. Buxtorf’s work is not easily found, 
and is dear. Even B. Fischer’s careful reprint (1866-1874) of Buxtorf’s lexicon 
is dear (63 Marks) : it contains many useful, but also not a few useless, additions 
by the editor. 


Jacub Levy: Neuhebriisches und chaldaisches Worterbuch tiber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim. Nebst Beitragen von H. L. Fleischer. Leipzig 
1876 sqq. 

Only three volumes (567, 542, and 736 pp.) have as yet appeared ; in these the 
letters & to pare treated. A very painstaking work ; but it contains only the 
Talmudim and Midraschim, not the remaining Neo-Hebraic literature, hence e. 8 ‘ 
neither philology nor philosophy. 

Many Neo-Hebraic writings have been translated into Latin, English, German, 
or French. These translations will assist those who have no teacher, and are, in 
consequence, included in the books about to be enumerated. 

Hermann L. Strack und Carl Siegfried: Lehrbuch der neu-hebraischen 
Sprache und Literatur. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1884. H. Reuther: xii, 182 pp. 
3 Mark. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

The first part (pp. 1-92) gives an epitome of the Neo-Hebraic grammar with 
respect especially to the Mishna (by Prof. Siegfried) ; the second part contains a 
bibliographic synopsis of the entire Neo-Hebraic literature, so far as it may be of 
interest for Christians, according to the divisions: Mishna, Talmud, Tosephta, 
Midrashim, later Halacha, Exegesis and Philology, History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Theology.. Appended thereto, something is given concerning the Jewish- 
German [Judaico-German] literature. A detailed catalogue of aids to the under- 
standing of the Neo-Hebraic forms the conclusion. To this catalogue, I may 
refer those who wish to know of still more books than those named in the present 


article. 
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THE VARIETIES OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 
By Pror. JOHN C. C. CLARKE, 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. 





The alphabets of the Semitic peoples are not merely objects of curiosity. They 
restore many pages of nearly or wholly forgotten history. The map of Arabia 
platted with its ancient letters is a picture of its tribal and religious divisions, 
overlaid with the lines of commercial travel and the track of war, and showing 
the points where literature and civilization entered, the dates of their entrances, 
with the courses, the helps and the hindrances of their progress. The present 
generation, however, still sees the subject as a new study, and by the discovery 
or collation of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

Although some confusion exists from the imperfectness and great differences 
of professed facsimiles of inscriptions, as published by different explorers and 
scholars, the history of the letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as the tenth ante-christian century. And 
yet, for full assurance as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its primi- 
tive forms, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
North African alphabets. 

The southern part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Europeans by an 
unfriendly climate and the ill will of the natives. The people are Arabic, speak- 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south were anciently called Himyarin, 
either from a king of Yemen, or, as some suppose, from their dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtan,an ancient prince, and in Hadramaut, the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth, 
descendants of Arphaxad. That the southern Arabs had a peculiar alphabet has 
been known from the preservation of most of its characteristics in the letters of 
Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exhausted itself 
in conjecturing Greek, Roman, Syriac and Numidian influences as the modifying 
forms. The Ethiopic literature is Christian, and its words are written.from left 
to right, both of which facts suygest Greek or Roman influence. But these are 
delusive conjectures ; for the Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Roman, while yet the Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and thus 
emphasize the distinction. In writing from left to right the Ethiopians have 
only yielded to the constant suggestion and pressure of nature. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were written indifferently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
against the advance of the reader, as a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parts it was equally natural to move 
the brush to right or left, but it is most natural for a painter or writer to place 
himself squarely before his tablet, and begin at the right hand. Hence the 
Egyptians in hieratic and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made the several letters usually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is 
often shown by their unfinished ends. Most of the Semitic tribes, by linking let- 
ters, and by making connecting lines constituent elements, were constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always awkward. The Ethio- 
pians, retaining the isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were free to feel the full force of the constant suggestion of 
nature to move the hand wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
to it. 

The old Himyaritic alphabet represented simple sounds, being all consonants, 
but the later Ethiopic, retaining the old twenty-two letters, and adding four 
others for kh, z,f and p, has also adjusted a system of modifications for adding 
seven vowels to each of the consonants, and five diphthongs to some of them, 
{of most of these, however, Lepsius says that they are not diphthongal, but deep 
gutturalizings, developing an elaborate system of elegant syllabic characters). To 
these the Amharic system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by modifying 
seven dental consonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

The immediate source of the Himyaritic letters, the date of their adoption, 
and the influences which have modified them, are not to be hastily affirmed. The 
superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Numidian and Egyptian in- 
fluences are trivial and contradictory. Studied in the inscriptions brought from 
the Syrian Hauran and from Yemen and Ethiopia, and in the manuscripts pre- 
served in European libraries, the Himyaritic alphabet with its products, [the 
Ethiopic Geez syllabarium and the still newer Amharic], appears to have origin- 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet as now known, or in more archaic hieratic forms 
of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
own peculiar and indigenous line of development! It joins the other alphabets 
of the world in telling the old story of the universal independence of our race on 
the accidental or providential development of writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a story of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religious, literary and com- 
mercial. 

It is necessary to study in connection with the Himyaritic letters a set of alpha- 
bets found in old Libya in northern Africa. Some curious inscriptions in 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, have 
long been known. One of them found at Dugga (ancient Tucca) has been pub- 
blished by Gesenius and many others, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Still the alphabet was in the main discovered, although scholars 
differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, because no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thought of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiration of consonants. About 1846 M. Borsonnet, in Algiers, stumbled 
upon tokens of a secret writing among the Berbers. He skillfully followed his 
clew, and obtained a confession of. the existence of the alphabet and a copy of 


1 In the oldest Himyaritic and Ethiopic relics the g, d, z, n, ayin, koph, sin, two ts, and a second 
z from teth show distinctly their origin in the old common Semitic alphabet. The other liquids, I, 
m and r, are unmistakably of the same origin, but are modified. The k and kh seem to be made 
from old k after extending out its bifurcation on an arm, as in some other antique relics. Of the 
labials, the modern ph is probably from the old lozenge-shaped p which is nearly hieroglyphic, 
although from appearances only it might be thought to be derived either from old Semitic b or v, 
or from demotic b. The original p is probably retained in psa, now made like Roman T, while the 
other p (pait) is a variant of the lozenge-shaped p. The breathings §&, 71, ) and * are most unlike 
their modern prototypes; but the old § and 7 are much like each other inverted, and seem to 
have come in correlated developments from old common §& and 7, which also are much like each 
other inverted. So also Himyaritic h and s which inverted are alike, may be made in the same gen- 
eral line of modification from old Semitic h and s which are like each other inverted; or s and ts, 
which in old relics are much alike, may be similarly made from old Semitic 5 and ¥, which are 
much like each other reversed, the difference disappearing when their respective minor or wing- 
like lines are made of equal length with the main lines. 
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it, which, with many differences, bore some resemblance to the inscriptions of 
Tunis. Other discoveries soon revealed the use of other varieties of quite 
similar alphabets among the Tuariks, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inscription of Dugga. The Berbers, among whom these alphabets are found, 
are the light-colored tribes who are generally regarded as of Semitic race, but 
Lepsius classifies their language as Hamitic. 

1Between the Himyaritic and the Berber letters there are many resemblances, 
as if the latter had been derived from the former. Since some of the Berber 
relics were co-eval with Carthage they confirm the supposed antiquity of the 
Himyaritic letters. Some of the Berber letters, however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to the Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are b,g,d,z,1, 
mand+r. If we could have any doubts of the derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, a comparison of the Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common origin of allin the Egyptian. We have again, in these 
secret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both the Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistent 
preservation of an ancient literary culture, never sufficiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script as was developed 
in Syrian letters before the Christian era. 

We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and their illustrations of 
history. Of Hittite, Amalekite and Philistine letters we cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C., exist, they are probably buried under the 
debris of Syrian cities. Of larger specimens of. Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew inscription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 900 B.C., the Sidonian inscription to Baal Lebanon, 
the epitaph of Ashmunazzar, a king of Sidon of 600 or 500 B. C., and a Pheni- 
cian tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B.C. All of these are of 
recent discovery. Of small inscriptions on Assyrian and Pheenician stones, 
bronzes, seals, medals, vases, etc., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B. C. Persian seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give us the old 
Semitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. There is also preserved a number of Nu- 
midian, Pheenician, Punic and insular relics of various dates near the Christian 
era, showing modifications of the old alphabet. . 

Scraps from a Pheenician book of history by Sanchoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary culture among that people. The 
old common tradition of the Phcenician invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded. Even Phcenician commerce now appears to, have been of 
trifling extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the 
people of Asia Minor. Pheenicia, of insignificant territorial extent, having only 
three cities, if ever Hamitic, must at a very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from the Semites who were flooding Syria as to have attained a 
complete Semitic character. Neither science, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tradition that the 





1 In these femarks the reference is only to the letters of the oldest Libyan inscriptions. Libyan 
ps show how Himyaritic p (Pait) may be made from old Semitic p. Libyan b, Himyaritic w, and 
Hieroglyphic p are nearly identical in form, but need not be so in origin. Barth says the Ber- 
bers have no z, but other authorities give z and zh. From appearances, old Libyan z seems to 
have been a t, and the modern one is old Semitic z or Egyptian 8, while the Tuarik 8s and ts seem to 
be made from old Semitic teth as in most of the Asiatic languages that adopt the Arabic alphabet. 
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alphabet was carried to Europe by Pheenicians has now to contend with a 
probability that letters were carried from Syria through Asia Minor to Europe. 

Whoever named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

The letters of all Syrian relics show that the old Semitic letters remained for 
fifteen centuries or more without much change. They had assumed at 
the first the characteristics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and no 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamentation 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such modification as 
results from the hurry of business or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by unskillful penmanship, haste, the nature of writing materials and 
increased use, appears as early as the captivity of Israel, although in carefully 
made inscriptions the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronzes, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and insular inscriptions, 
show tendencies toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and joining letters together. These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters were added to the 
older ones. 

The first appeared in Algiers, Tunis, etc., and is called Numidian. It main- 
tained the separateness of the letters, but abbreviated them, and formed them 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessness of them, with a considerable amount of use. It corrupted aleph 
and mem to mere crosses, dropped samekh, often reduced b, d, z and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and in other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their ligatures. It was a dying alphabet of an effete 
people, and passed out of use soon after the Christian era. 

The second style is found in the heart of Syria or northern Arabia. This modi- 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped considera- 
ble parts of letters, and added extended lines and limbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these ligatures as essential parts of letters. This 
style bears the general name of Aramaic or Syriac. It includes a considerable 
number of varieties, covering a development period of several centuries before 
and after the Christian era. When half developed it bore the name of Estran- 
ghelo, was common in Syria, and preserved to the Syrians the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable literature. Its various forms bear testi- 
mony to much use alike in a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilization. Some of the character- 
istics of the cursive Syriac style appear in all the Chaldaic, Aramaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much commercial, literary 
and political intercourse, while the stoppage of crystallization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development indicates sharply drawn lines of ethnical 
and religious separateness. 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of the oldest specimens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr in Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relics of a semi-Gnostic sect of Babylgnia of the 
tirst or second century, of whom some thousands still remain near Bassorah, 
who are variously called Sabseans, Zabians, Mendszans, Mendaites, Nazareans, 
Nasoreans, Syro-Galileans, Mendai, Jahia, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre- 
tended Christians. This alphabet is a syllabary, the letters being much simplified, 
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and each vowel being joined to its preceding consonant. Four manuscripts in 
this character are preserved in the British Museum. Of the Estranghelo letters 
there are many varieties, in different relics, formed with various degrees of skill 
and taste. Since the Christian era the Estranghelo has been much used. The 
Adlerian MS. of the New Testament is written in a modified Estranghelo. While 
the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are yet usually 
written separately. This style of the alphabet shades away into another of more 
simplified and more connected letters, which are usually called Peshito, and as- 
sociated with the Peshito scriptures. It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estranghelo were and are used for title pages, initials and 
ornamental writings. The Estranghelo and Peshito styles must have existed 
together at an early date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
modern Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac Christians on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the Nestorians and other Jacobite Christians. They 
were also somewhat influential in the formation of the Arabic style, of which we 
have next to speak. 

The third of those of which we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its habitat in Petra, and the region from the Hauran to Sinai. Its 
older forms are found in numerous inscriptions in the Nabathean region east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and in those once puzzling inscriptions in and near 
Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. Its characteristics are a greater slurring and simpli- 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connecting lines. The Nabathean 
letters generally retain considerable resemblance to the old Semitic and the 
Syriac, but the Sinaitic letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 
make a, b, z,1, n and + often simple short lines undistinguishable from each 
other. The inscriptions are so numerous as fully to illustrate the course of 
modification. Those of the Hauran bear testimony to intelligence aifd culture 
in the once strong Nabathean kingdom. Those of the Sinaitic region were long 
supposed to be relics of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic visitors, probably to a heathen shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
accompaniments. Most of them begin with the word p>’. They evidence a 
general diffusion of the use of letters among the Nabatheans. They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it. The alphabet 
was first deciphered by Prof. E. E. F. Beer, in 1839. It is a very rude writing, 
most of the Sinaitic inscriptions being only shallow scratches. Yet this rude 
writing, very little changed, is the elegant Cufic and the useful Arabic. Of these, 
the former is an artistic, tasteful style, usually heavily written or painted, used 
in showy inscriptions and manuscripts in early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. The other, the common Arabic, 
called Neshki and Hat, holds about the same relation to the Cufic that the 
Peshito does to Estranghelo. In the Cufic, by the assimilation of b and t, z and 
vr, g and ch, s and sh, and p and q, the alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these aleph and lamedh much resembled each other, as did also gimel and 
ayin. The Neshki so modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by the use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi- 
tional sounds, viz., the remaining five of the old alphabet, three peculiar linguo- 
dentals, aspirated cheth and ghain, and the division of tsadhe into an s and ad. 
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The Neshki characters have now remained essentially unchanged for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected by Mohammedan reverence, and serving the purposes 
of an immense literature and of the commerce of a vast region. They are 
adopted for the literary purposes of the Persians, Tartars and Mohammedans 
generally, with some additions by diacritic points and with some changes of the 
sounds to suit the softer tones of these languages. The Arabic letters are 
adjusted to the reed-pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, but have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic designs with much involution for mono- 
grams and inscriptions. Of other old varieties, those found at Persepolis are 
interesting as relics of the early Arabic culture, as is also the Mauritanian, 
which in style is between the Cufic and the Neshki, and is an interesting testi- 
mony to North African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
Hagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Neshki, but by diacritic 
points increases its characters to forty-one.. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of the letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda- 
mental forms of all the letters in a very stiff and angular way. 

The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabets, carries in itself the tokens 
of its extensive use. A student examining it may say atonce, Here isan alphabet 
with a history, an alphabet that has done something. 

The fourth and last general class of modified letters which was formed from the 
old type by process of modification is one which preserves the letters each as un- 
connected majuscules or uncials, but has adopted more or less of the variations 
introduced by the cursive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry their own 
evidence that they had been used only to a limited extent, were confined in nar- 
row geographical limits, and were crystallized or buried by events which de- 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong the 
Palmyrene, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

The Palmyrene letters, relics of the city of Palmyra or Tadmor, are known in! 
few inscriptions, some of which are now in England and Rome. The extraordin- 
ary differences between the published facsimiles of these few inscriptions well 
illustrate the difficulties which hinder the readers of old inscriptions. As pub- 
lished by Cornelis de Bruyns and the “‘ Philosophical Transactions ”’ they are more 
curious than legible, many of them having letters looking like our common 
Arabic? numerals. Rhenferd and others blundered grievously in interpreting them, 
but by the aid of the bilingual tablets they are intelligible. There is much difference 
in the care and skill with which they have been carved. In essentials of outline 


1 Only fifteen were known to Gesenius, ten of which are bilingual. Wood, “The ruins of Pal- 
myra,” London, 1753, and Swinton in the “‘ Philosophical Transactions,” Vol. 48, have given well 
the four that are at Oxford. One of those at Rome was published inverted in the ‘* Philosophical 
Transactions,” Vol. 19, it being in 1696 in a wall in a vineyard near Rome. A much improved 
representation of it was given by Gesenius in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia. The stone 
bears a Latin version which explains the Syriac. The two that are at Rome have been quite well 
published by Lanci. Those at Oxford have been well given by M. A. Levy in the “ Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft” for 1864. One may see further Barthelemy, Spon’s 
** Miscellanea,” Irby and Mangles, Rosenmueller’s “ Bibliotheca Geographica,” vols. I. and II.» 
etc. 

2 In one inscription they give such a figure five times, which closely resembles an Estranghelo 
¥ but is not recognized by Gesenius, Bunsen or Hoffmann as Palmyrene. d, k, p, and r are some- 
times much like 3, and and v sometimes resembles 2, while teth is like 6. So also in some Sinaitic 
inscriptions as published in Gage’s ‘‘ Studies in the Bible Lands” there are combinations much 
like 2967, and 955, and 19759, and 956765. 
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they have the characteristics of the Estranghelo Syriac, and of Chaldaic Hebrew, 
but are produced in a chirography that makes them very peculiar. Their dates 
all fall between A. D. 84 and 257. They are of little importance except as curi- 
ous illustrations of the oddities of Semitic isolations, being trifles in comparison 
with the Greek characteristics of Palmyra. 

The Samaritan alphabet is the name commonly given to the letters of a rem- 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt. Gerizim, a mixed race equally pretentious 
and uncertain alike in letters and religion. They have long claimed great 
antiquity for some manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one of which professes to have 
been made by Abisha, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
burning of Zerubabel’s temple.! The whole story of the Samaritans is a tissue 
of fiction. The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald- 
aic and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. The divergencies of the text from the 
Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
by Rev. B. Pick, of Allegheny, Penn., an erudite and skillful Hebraist. The 
Samaritan letters are as different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. 2Not asingle letter retains its pristine form. There are 
many differences of style in the MSS., and in an old inscription reciting the Deca- 
logue at Nablus? which some ascribe to A. D. 546, and in the letters as given from 
MSS. by Gesenius. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but a little drift in one 
of the eddies of the waves that have so long surged in Syria. The detritus is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of taste and painstak- 
ing in using and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten- 
sions are now but a phase of the loss of national memory. The vaunted MSS. 
cannot probably be older than the eleventh Christian century. 

Lastly. In the fourth class stand the modern Hebrew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relics there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
Siloam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
which de Vogue ascribes to centuries VII. and VI. B. C.+ Of assured Israelite 
relics older than the Maccabean period we have in fact scarcely anything. Of 
coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls frém Baby- 
lonia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuries. 
There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, on which the letters are of modern Hebrew style, and of course they are 
worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied by galvanic processes, some- 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because it 
has been so much an object of interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subject of misconception and unsustained pretension. Fry’s ‘‘ Pantographia,”’ 
along with much paleographical matter publishes seventeen styles of the Hebrew 





1 Dr. Rosenmueller in the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for 1864 gives the alphabet of this MS. which is 
almost identical with that of a MS. of the eleventh Christian century which is in the Royal Libra- 
ry at Paris, and of which a facsimile is published in Sylvester’s Palzeographie Universelle. 

2 The k, m, n and p have plainly the connecting lower line which originated in the Syriac. The 
k is in all respects Aramaic. The zain and samek are scarcely recognizable as Semitic of any 
style. The / has the late peculiarity of standing above the line. The goph is thoroughly Hebraic 
of the modern type. The teth is decidedly Syriac as on the late potteries of Babylonia. 

3 This inscription is given in Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for 1859, p. 279, and again in 1860, p. 622, with 
extraordinary difference. 
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alphabet under the names of ‘‘Alphabet of Adam, Noah, etc.’’ They are merely 
slight alterations of the modern Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
Joseph Hammer published in London in 1806 a small volume which professes to 
give an Arabic work of Ahmed Ben Abubekr Ben Wakshih, of A. D. 855, but in 
this volume only the Cufic is correct, and all the rest is imposture. 

The oldest Hebrew differs from other primitive Semitic alphabets only in its 
vav and tsade, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 
The few specimens which we have of the old Hebrew do not give us its gimel, 
teth, samekh, and pe. While on the coins of the Jews (B. C. 106 to A. D. 135), the 
letters are in the antique style, but with some tendency towards those forms which 
afterwards became distinctive in the Samaritan, there appear in all other Hebrew 
relics after the Christian era the peculiarities of modern Hebrew letters. The 
same modifications which constitute the distinctiveness of the Estranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the Nabathean, were made very considerably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Estranghelo, in their essential outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic has 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 5, "J, }, 5, 3, y, 5, and“. It has 
adopted as characteristics the heavy top and base lines, but if these are made thin, 
and only their outlines are retained, nearly all its letters are essentially Syriac 
forms. It has in its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriac ligamental 
lines of 5, 5, 3, § and ¥Y and owes its use of two forms of 2) SD. J}: 5?) and 
Y/Y to their development in the Syriac and Nabathean,from which it adopted them 
in the development period when connected and separated forms were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by taste, convenience or skill. 

In more modern times, writers of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Script and Rabbinical letters. These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual- 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varieties are used in Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere. 

The Hebrew alphabet, like all others, is a reflection of the national history. It 
indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of its devel- 
opment, limited area, Syriac surroundings, a strong Chaldaic impress, a literary re- 
vival under influences of Greek and Roman taste before the development of 

Zuropean minuscule writing, then a loss of ethnical concentration and theological 
vigor, after which the old things became embalmed in veneration. 


1 Balhorn’s “Alphabete”’ gives four varieties. Prof. Tuch in 1772, in his book “Tentamen de 
Variis Codicum Hebraicorum,” gave fourteen varieties, but nine of these are nearly identical- 
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ON “INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLES.” 


3y B. FELSENTHAL, PH. D., 
Chicago. 


1. ‘Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all begin- 
ners whose attention has once been called to the subject.”—Thus Prof. Dodd 
commences his learned paper in the first number of this Monthly. But right here 
it may be questioned whether the special attention of beginners ought to be called 
to such phonological niceties which affect neither Hebrew orthography nor He- 
brew grammar proper, and which do not at all affect the sense and meaning of 
words and sentences. Of course, where the etymological composition of a word is 
to be exhibited, the word must be divided accordingly. In Hebrew, however, this 
can never be the purpose of syllabication. If with reference to Hebrew we raise 
such questions, it can only be for the purpose of showing the pronunciation, which 
is supposed to be correct, or, in some cases, for the purpose of deciding whether a 
Daghésh-lene should be employed, or should be omitted, in a following aspirate 
(4H5735). But whose ear is so fine that he can distinguish, whether a reader 
or speaker enounces form-al or for-mal? Who makes, in reading Hebrew, an 
audible or otherwise perceptible distinction between Miz-moér and Mi-z°mér? In 
reality, it makes, in the majority of Gases, no difference whether we read the syl- 
lables, so happily designated by Di. Dodd as intermediate, in the manner indicat- 
ed by the learned Professor, or whether we do not so. We perceive no difference 
in fluent reading between qit-li and qi-t‘ld (Imp. Qal). As to the orthography 
and meaning, there is, as said above, no difference and no difficulty whatever. 

2. But if we wish to be perfectly accurate, what is the proper syllabicaticn, 
qit-la, or qi-t‘li? The surest and easiest way to reach an answer is, to go by an- 
alogy. Let us take a verb whose third radical letter is an aspirate, and see how 
the corresponding form sounds. We find then: 455w%, the 5 being raphé, i. e. 
being without a Daghésh-lene, the word is to be read thus: shi-kh*bha; similarly: 
ri-dh‘pha, &c. Consequently we must likewise syllabify : qi-t‘la; though the first 
syllable has a short vowel and is unaccented. 

3. In the foregoing lines we had as examples verbs in the Imperative Qal. Let 
us select now words of another class,—Infinitives with one of the inseparable pre- 
positions (959) prefixed. How have we to syllabify :—biq-tal, kiq-tol, liq-tol? 
or: bi-q‘tdl, ki-q’tdl, li-q*tol? We apply the same process. We look for a verb 
whose second radical is one of the aspirates. We find 5895, 5535, with the 5 


raphé; but 5p99. with the § Daghésh-lene. We find similarly 37D. 35v’, 
and likewise SDD. 55u"5, &c. We would therefore also syllabify: bi-q‘tdl, 
ki-q‘tdl, and—liq-tdl. And thus, in order to be very accurate we would syllabify : 
bi-sh‘nath, &c., in accordance with the readings: bi-dh‘bhir, bi-s‘phath, &c. 

4. Let us proceed yet a little further in collecting examples before we venture 
upon laying down general rules; for thereby we follow the true Baconian induct- 
ive method. In the words %795, "3p (the construct of DD): O")3)>), are the 
first syllables closed ones, or “‘ intermediate’? ones? As we find 9535; 7; 
15950, "ap. 9957, FID with no Daghésh in the third letter, we must conclude 
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that in all these words the first syllables are the so-called intermediate syllables 
(therefore: ki-r‘mé, &c.). 

5. For similar considerations we must read Yits-haq, and not YY-ts*haq, since in 
the name Jf} (which is of the same grammatical construction, and which we 
take as our model) the third letter ( f)) has a Daghésh, and the preceding letter 
closes a syllable. We syllabify: Mybh-tah, in analogy with mYdh-bar; ‘Al-man, 
qin-yan, &e., in analogy with qér-ban, &e. 

6. Have we now, after all these examples, sufficient material upon which to 
base general rules, according to which we may say, In this case the unaccented 
syllable with a short vowel is closed, and in that case it is intermediate? Upon 
first thought it may seem so. If we are satisfied with the knowledge of the facts, 
and if we do not desire to rack our minds to find the deeper reasons for them, we 
might say, Let us open our Hebrew Bible, and let us compare analogous word- 
forms containing one of the letters ‘55395; let us, in doubtful cases, see 
whether a Méthégh will indicate to us how to divide the word properly. But when 
once we become engaged in such research, we shall soon find that we stand upon 
slippery ground, and that even our Massoretic text, which, as such, is in general 
almost beyond any doubt and dispute, leaves us quite at a loss as to Méthéghs. 
Daghésh-lenes, Maqqéphs, and other such points of minor importance. The most 
careful editors of the Bible, scholars who have thoroughly studied the whole field 
of the Massorah, have had to admit this. At the end of the so-called Rabbinical 
Bibles there are to be found several folio pages full of ‘‘ Different Readings by Ben- 
Asher and Ben-Naphtali,” and also several pages full of ‘‘ Different readings by 
the Madinahé (an Eastern, or Babylonian, school of Massorites) and Ma’arbaé (a 
Western, or Palestinian school of Massorites).’’ The differences of the last named 
schools concern then and now the consonant-text. The Madinahé and Ma‘arbaé 
disagree among other points also in a considerable number of cases in regard to 
full or defective spelling of the words, and the like. But Ben-Asher and Ben- 
Naphtali differ mostly in regard to Méthéghs, Maqqéphs, accent-signs, Daghéshes, 
&c. We select at random some of such different readings, in which the one de- 
mands an intermediate, and the other a closed syllable. In Gen. xxxm1., 18, Ben- 
Asher reads e735" (yi-ph‘ghi-sh‘kha) and Ben-Naphtali reads m(eby (yiph-ga- 
sh‘kha); in Gen. xu, 30, Ben-Asher reads $°9)7%)5, and Ben-Naphtali 
p71799 (with a Méthégh at the side of the Kaph); in Ex. v1., 27, Ben-Asher reads 
Dp D757. and Ben-Naphtali D579 (in both these readings the %§ has not 
the Daghésh-forte which would be required by a well known general grammatical 
rule, and this is also one of the many Massoretic curiosities); in Num. xx1., 4, Ben- 


Asher reads 95D5, and Ben-Naphtali 95D5; in 1 Sam. xxm., 19, Ben-Asher 
yao, and Ben-Naphtali yop: in Ps. XLIx., 15, Ben-Asher reads PINL?, and 
Ben-Naphtali Sind; Ibid. LXxxX., 11, Ben-Asher 9X, Ben-Naphtali TN; 
P04., ZCV1., 11, Ben-Asher oy, Ben-Naphtali py. It would be easy to 


multiply largely these selections. 


7. Besides these different readings of Ben-Asher and Ben Naphtali we shall 


find records of such and similar disagreements in other places. Any one who ex- 
amines either the marginal or the larger Massorah; or who opens such more or 
less minute Massoretical commentaries and annotations as the ‘En Haqqoré by 
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Jequthiel Hakkohen ben Jehuda (%‘399), or the Or Tora by Menahem de Lonzano, 
or the Minhath Shay by Solomon Norzi, or the Tiqqun Soph‘rim by Solomon Dub- 
no, and numerous other works; or who peruses some of the very large number of 
works, or parts of works, on Niqqudh by the Jewish grammarians since the days 
of Juda Hayyug down to W. Heidenheim and S. D. Luzzatto; or who takes 
cognizance of the hundreds of different niin in the manuscripts col- 
lected by Kennicott, De Rossi, Firkovitsch, and others,—will soon conclude 
that we shall hardly be able to lay down general rules for these nice points 
of Hebrew phonology, covering all cases. It is true that in the Infinitive Qil 
with a prefixed Lamédh the first syllable is mostly a closed one, as Prof. Dodd 
has already noticed. But he himself remarks also that ‘‘exceptions will be 
found;” and how many! Thus the Infinitive ~5%¥5 is found three times in 
the Bible, viz., in Num. rv., 23; vi., 24; and in Isa. xxx1.,4. On the last 
named place the marginal Massorah remarks: P59 "NV" WIT WAND ny. 
There is no other N5¥5 extant like this, in which the letter 5 has a Daghésh, 
in the other two passages the 9 is raphé. 

So we find that the second radical letter is also raphé in the words gyg> 
\79) (Jer. 1., 10), and so it is in some other instances of words of this class. 

As some other aR of irregularities we note: v/a | (Gen. XXXV., 22), 
39D (Jer. XVII., 2), where we should have expected to find v3 and “\5?>. 
We note furthermore: ‘JDM in the editions of the Psalms by the painstaking 
Massoretical scholars W. Heidenheim, S. Baer, and others, while the same editors 
have constantly and uniformly my. Hi-s‘dhé, or Has-dé? It deserves to be 
noticed that even W. Heidenheim, accurate as he was in such matters of punctu- 
ation, seems not to have been certain which was correct. In his several editions 
of the Pentateuch to which the Haphtaroth (the pericopes from the prophetical 
books read in the Synagogues) are added, chap. Lx1. of Isaiah appears as Haph- 
tarah to Section Nitzzabhim, and there the learned editor has the following foot- 
note : 

TON, thus the word is found in ancient manuscripts, the Héth witha Méthégh 
and the Daléth raphé ; and so it is in all other places where this word occurs. 
—And yet in his editions of the Psalms Heidenheim has constantly "DfT! 

We may in this connection further mention that, according to the Massorah, 
in the words YS, WY. wherever they are found in the Bible, the 6 is 
without the Daghésh. The Daghésh is also omitted after the article in such 
words as {3779/7 WADIA. OPTI. Aw, DVI, o9Dw"9, op" 
&e., &e. Have we now in the first syllable of these words in place of acute 
syllables “intermediate syllables ’’? 

A noteworthy difference in punctuation we find in the word DDS. In 
Ex. 1.,11 the word reads DDD} (Ra-‘im-sés), and in Gen. Xivi., 11; Ex. 
xi, 37; Num. xxxim., 35 it reads DD (Ra-m‘sés). Aben Ezra, and 
others, have in consideration of these discrepancies expressed the opinion that 
there must have been two DDD} in Egypt. 

8. We are totally at a loss concerning the proper reading when we meet 
certain proper nouns, for which we cannot easily find parallel forms, and in 
which no aspirate is contained, which might give us a clue as to the correct 
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reading. We know well enough how to syllabify MDW ( (Ruth 1., 4) = Or-pah; 
PP | (Est. 1x., 7) = Da-l*tphén. But how is it with mops and DION (Gen. 
XLI., 45)? Shall’ we read Tsa-ph’nath, ’A-s‘nath? Or T'sdph- nath, ‘Os- nith? 

According to Norzi, the Méthégh appearing under these words in most of the 
editions is not undisputed. And now who shall decide? 

9. We have thus far spoken of uncertainties in our Massoretic text, and 
have referred to the records of different readings, to discrepancies in the man- 
uscripts, &c. But this is not all. Within the last forty years old Bible man- 
uscripts have been discovered in the Crimea and elsewhere in the Orient which 
have a system of punctuation quite at variance in form, position, &c., from 
the system we possess. We have the Palestinian or the Tiberias punctuation. The 
newly discovered system is, in distinction from ours, called the Babylonian or As- 
syrian punctuation. In 1844 a fac-simile of a part of an Odessa MS., containing the 
book of Habakkuk, was published by Pinner. And by this publication knowl- 
edge of that strange ancient punctuation reached for the first time the Semitic 
scholars of Western Europe and America. Since then Prof. Strack and others 
have published in fac-simile larger parts of these ancient MSS. with the ‘“‘As- 
syrian”’ pointing. If we now compare the readings preserved in these MSS. 
with our Massoretic readings, we shall also be forced to the conclusion that in 
a number of less important points our text is an uncertain one. 

10. After this digression we return tothe subject of ‘‘ Intermediate Syllables.”’ 
The books lay it down as a rule that an unaccented open syllable can never have 
a short vowel. But in reality we méet quite a number of words which do not ac- 
cord with this rule, and we are embarrassed. How is this? we ask. Do we not 
read mi-l*khé, di-bh’ré, li-q‘ti? Are here not unaccented open syllables with short 
vowels ? Grammarians answer in various ways. Some say, the first syllables in 
these words must not be taken as open syllables; they are half-open, or, as others 
call them, half-closed, or, as Prof. Dodd calls them, intermediate syllables. Ges- 
enius evades the difficulty in another way; he says, the Sh‘va on the boundary line of 
the two syllables is neither a silent nor a vocal Sh‘va; it isa Sh*v4 medium. The 
Jewish grammarian Solomon Hanau, who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and who was a very prolific author of meritorious grammatical works, ex- 
plained the difficulty by another theory. He said that the Pattihs, the Séghdls, the 
Hiréqs, the Qaméts-hatiphs, &c., in the syllables under consideration are in reality 
not short vowels; they stand where strictly Sh‘va should stand ; and he gave them 
a special name, he called them SP PUPIIN, light vowels. So, e. g., he said, 
99519, a derivative of p99. should properly be 991: but this being a phonetic 
impossibility the first Sh*va becomes a T’nti‘'a qillah, and in this case a Pittih is 
inserted ; WP? i is derived from op, and should really be wp. but in this case 
too the first Sh*va had to be eliminated, and a T'nd‘a qillab, here a Hiréq, took its 
place. Ben-Zeeb, the author of the Talmudh L‘shon Ibhri, accepted the theory of 
S. Hanau. Others, equally eminent or more eminent as grammarians, would not 
adopt this theory. 

11. But rather than subscribe to any of these and similar explanations it 
would probably be better to go back to those theories of Hebrew vowels and Hebrew 
syllabication prevailing among the Sephardic grammarians in ante-Qimhi times, 
say before the year 1200. They did not speak of long vowels and short 
vowels; they did not teach that any Sh’va occurring after a Qaméts, or af- 
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ter a Holém, or a Shiréq, or a Tséré, or a Hiréq with a Yodh, must be a 
vocal Sh‘va, &c. In accordance with the actual facts of that Semitic language, 
they taught that the Hebrew possesses three fundamental vowels (Abu’l-Walid, 
in his Risalat et-Taqrib—recently published in the Opycules d’ Abow'l- Walid, by 
J. & H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880—calls these principal vowels Shureq, Hirigq, 
Pathah; Juda Hallevi, in his book Cuzari, calls them Qamotz, P*thiha, 
Shebher; Aben Ezra, in his book Tzahoth, has for these fundamental 
vowels the names: Holem, Hiriq, Pathah-gadhol ; others have other names 
for them). By a process of subdivision the ancient grammarians came then to 
enumerate seven vowels. They called them the seven kings (O955%), and the 
Sh‘va they called the servant (PY Y'). In regard to vocal Sh‘va and silent Shva 
they differed also from more modern grammarians. Aben Ezra did not divide the 
word *93w/f) into the two syllables té-sh*bhi, as we do, but he said that the word 
had to be read, tésh-bhi; and in the above-mentioned book Tzahoth he called the 
great Hebrew poet Solomon ben Gabirol to account for his dissolving, in one of 
his hymns, the word 95y/[9 into a T-na’’ and a Yathédh (i.e. into a syllable with- 
out, and one with a vocal Sh*va). With the three Qimhi’s (Joseph and his two 
sons: Moses and David) a new period commenced in the history of the science of 
Hebrew Grammar. The Qimhi’s lived in the Provence, among Christians, who 
spoke a Romance dialect, and whose better classes cultivated the study of the 
Latin. Arabic the Qimhi's did not understand, as their Jewish brethren on the 
other side of the Pyrenees did, who lived among Arabic-speaking Moors. In- 
fluenced by the Latin and the Provencale, and partly guided by the pattern of 
Latin Grammar, Joseph Qimhi, and after him his sons, reconstructed the Hebrew 
grammar upon a new basis. While the Sephardic Jews had formed their gram- 
matical system after the Arabic grammar (and they were right in this, for the 
eentral Semitic Hebrew is certainly more closely connected with the Southern 
Semitic Arabian Language than it is with the Latin), the Qimhi’s began a new 
departure in Hebrew grammar. In doing so they imitated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the system of Latin Grammar in as far as it was feasible. They knew 
that Latin had flve vowels which were either long or short, and also long and short 
syllables, &c,, and so they carried corresponding theories over into the Hebrew. 
Was a real progress in Hebrew philology effected thereby? There are many now 
who doubt this. But be this as it may, so much is certain, that Qimhic influences 
were soon widely felt, and Qimhic grammatical doctrines were soon generally 
taught and are still taught and still adhered to in our present age. 

12. Concerning the uncertainties and doubtful readings of the Massoretic 
text we would advance yet some additional remarks, before we conclude. These 
uncertainties, numerous as they are, are after ali but the exceptions, and con- 
cern mostly such unimportant matters as Maqqéph, or Méthégh, or Daghésh- 
lene, and the like. In the main, the Massoretic text is, as such, above dispute, 
and is, critically considered, a good text. But how must we explain its many 
puzzling peculiarities? Why is there here the spelling of a word “full” and 
in another place ‘‘ defective”? Why is there here a Méthégh, and there, none? 
Why is there here a Minah, and in another verse of the same grammatical 
construction, instead thereof a Mérka? Such questions can be asked almost 
without number. It seems to me that the most correct answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the statement that the Massorites and Naqdanim came to their 
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final conclusions firstly, by retaining the text which they found in the majority 
of the manuscripts before them, and which they copied most scrupulously and 
faithfully. There is an old historical tradition, that the Massorites, when 
they had three manuscripts before them, of which two agreed and one disa- 
greed, accepted the reading of the two. (Jerus. Ta‘anith Iv., 2; Soph‘rim 
vi., 4; &¢e.). Secondly, when the manuscripts left them in doubt, or when 
those of them who acted as Naqdanim were about to add their diacrit- 
ical points, vowel-signs, accent-signs, and it was found that traditions in 
this regard had become beclouded, then they made their conclusions accord- 
ing to their own rational considerations and best judgment. Here and there 
they may have been led by deeper considerations; here and there they may 
have punctuated the text so as to harmonize it with the halachic or hagadic 
teachings of their times. But as to Maqqéph, Méthégh, and Daghésh-lene, ac- 
cident may have guided the pens of the earlier punctators almost everywhere. 
It was with them, as it is with us. We often write.a comma, where we just 
as well make a semicolon; we often put an exclamation point, were we just 
as well might omit it. And yet in a few instances the punctators may have 
had their well-weighed reasons for their seeming abnormities. They may, in 
some places, have put in a Maqqéph, or omitted a Daghésh-lene, for reasons 
which to them may have appeared as exceedingly important. We give here 
one or two examples. In Ps. 1, 12 the words V")Pw’j are brought into a 
closer connection by a Maqqéph. Jellinek (in his Beth Hammidhrash Vol. V. 
p. XIII) suggests that this little Maqqéph was a protest of the Massorites 
against the messianic conception ‘of the verse by the Christian ‘‘ Fathers,’’ who 
translated "\) by ‘son’; in order now to have it distinctly understood that 
95 is but an adverbial addition to Vera, and that it should be translated by 
‘“‘purely,” a Naqdan put between the two words that ‘small dash, Maqqgéph. 
In Ex. xv., 11 the first Kiph in the first 9[5%5-%% is raphé, and the first 
Kiph in the second 77595 %% has a Daghésh-lene. This insignificant Daghésh 
was considered already hundreds of years ago as being ‘‘tendenzids,” i. e. as 
having a well considered purpose. Some Rabbis of the later Middle Ages were 
of the opinion that the Daghésh was inserted with the following intention. If 
the Kaph would be raphé, a reader or listener would be reminded, by the very 
sound of the words, of that idol-worshiper Micah, who is spoken of in Judges 
Xvil., and this had to be prevented. Geiger (Urschrift p. 293) gives another 
and a more plausible reason for this Daghésh. But as this article has become 


longer than the writer intended it should be, we merely refer those interested 
to Geiger’s work which is easily enough accessible. 
Other points might have been noticed, but the lack of space forbids. 
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>COINTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 

ND Verbs: First Person, Sing., Impf. Qal.—Davidson in his explanation of 
this form says that the § of the preformative is dropped.! This is surely incorrect 
and to show how plainly he is in error, we suggest the following considerations : 

1. That which causes these verbs to take on their leading peculiarity is the 
weakness of & as a consonant, and its tendency to quiesce in a preceding vowel- 
sound. The weakness of & when it is the first radical may be quite fully illus- 
trated. 

a. Inaverb prim. rad. &%, which is not constantly of this class, but whose & 
at times retains its consonantal character. fPX, in the impf. Qal, is sometimes 
TAIN’, oftener, however, }f}¥X'; in which latter form the & quiesces in the preced- 
ing 3. To this might be added FAX, which shows in one place FAN." 

b. There are not a few instances in which a first radical & has been dropped 
from the written form of the impf. Qal, 2nd and 8rd persons. The verbs fully 
5 furnish the following : an, = from “\QN ; NOM (for mah) from 
rin; MDA from JON. Other verbs give us 20"..7 qpn* from SDN: tp? 
TAN),!¢ and Ny! from SN, TAN and AN. 

c. The derived conjugations show at least two instances in verbs ‘5, in 
which the radical §§ has ceased to be written. 595-9 for 595x722 and, 55 }y.18 
According to Gesenius we might here add S59)"; but this Fuerst denies. Of 
verbs not regularly 85, but having § as the first radical, we have a number of in- 
stances in which the 8 has been elided in the derived conjugations.& 

These instances suffice to prove the weakness of § as a first radical after a pre- 
formative. & preformative shows no such weakness; indeed its very character 
and office as preformative give it firmness. Davidson’s explanation is against 
the characteristic firmness of preformatives and the characteristic weakness of 8 
as a first radical preceded by a preformative. 

2. If his explanation were the true one we should experience not a little difti- 
culty in accounting for the vocalization of the remaining 8. Wecan hardly say 
that the vowel preceding it, that of the preformative, has been given it; for this 
would seem to be without analogy. 

3. The testimony of the cognate languages is in favor of our view, that the 
radical & has been elided. Not to mention the Chaldee, it is notably true that the 
Samaritan verbs of the corresponding class very frequently reject this consonant.!6 
The Syriac, as in ;</, gives a form which is to be similarly explained.17 In 


Arabic, for a syllable whose typical form is orthographically analogous to that of 
the syllable under discussion, there is found, in old MSS., an intermediate orthog- 
raphy which shows quite plainly how the contracted form was developed. Thus 


a LE re 
conj. LV. of yl to surpass; for —%{{ there is to be seen —3f{{ (in old MSS.) but reg- 
r r 


ularly yl. 18 

1 Heb. Gram. 5th ed., $35,1, Rem.d. 2 Mic.iv.,8. 32 Sam. xix., 14. 1 Ps. exxxix., 20. 5 Prov. i.,10 
61 Sam. xxviii., 24. *2Sam.vi.,1l. * Ps.civ., 29. 9 Jer. ii., 36. 102 Sam.xx.,9..U Deut. xxxiii., 21. 
12 Ezek. xxi., 23. 15 Hos. xi., 4. ‘ Ezek. xlii.,5. 1 See Kautzsch’s Ges. Gram. (Mitchell) § 68, 
Rem. 1,2. 16 Petermann, Porta Lingg. Orient., Tom. III., p. 37. 17 Noeldeke, Kurzgefasste Syr. 
ische Gram, § 33. 1s Wright, Arabic Gram. 2d ed. Vol. L., § 135. 
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In view of the above considerations, there is surely no sufficient reason for as- 
suming that the preformative § is dropped in the Ist pers., sing., impf., Qal of 
the 5) verbs. On the contrary, we should hold with most authorities,’ that 
the radical § is elided. 

The fuller explanation of this form requires more than the above. The 
first person is to be carefully distinguished from the second and third; for the steps 
in its development are not the same as those in the forms of the other persons. 
Quite another law obtains here, that of the dissimilation of the initial and final 
sounds of the syllable.2. By reason of this the §§ as the closing sound was drop- 
ped, and the preformative, being in an open syllable, was lengthened to 4, and 
this latter obscured to 6. These changes must have taken place very early,—an- 
terior, it would seem, to the development of the Sh‘v4 mobile? and of the tendency 
to the deflection of 4 to é under &, both of which characterize the Hebrew and 
Aramaic branches, Indeed it is probable that in this form of the verbs ‘8, the 
radical & was never heard in the He}~ew and, consequently, was not written. 

O. O. FLETCHER. 





>EDITORIAL + NOTES.< 








Professor Strack’s article on ‘ Books for the study of the Neo-Hebraic Lan- 
guage” comes in quite opportunely. Many requests have been received by the 
American editor for just such information. These requests betoken an interest in 
this department of Hebrew study. Attention is invited to the care with which 
the edition, the number of pages, and the character of each book are given. May not 
American scholars learn much from the painstaking accuracy in matters of detail, 
which characterizes German scholars? For the translation of Dr. Strack’s MS. 
we are indebted to Rey. O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, Il. 


The study of alphabets is a distinct department of study, and one full of inter- 
est and importance. Not many Americans have gone into it very deeply. Among 
others may be mentioned the names of Dr. W. HI. Ward, editor of T’he Independent, 
and Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York. Prof. Clarké, the author of the article on this 
subject in the present issue, has made it a life-long study. Only a few are in 
a position to criticize his results. Certainly all will enjoy this most readable 
article. The tables which accompany it have been prepared at great expense. 
This article, together with one published in The Old Testament Student, Vol. II., 
No. 10, will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 


The article of Dr. Felsenthal on ‘“* Intermediate Syllables,”’ is possibly more in- 
teresting and valuable for the information which it contains on Textual Criticism, 
than for what is said on the subject proper. After the careful handling of the 
theme here given, one must recognize that there is, to a great extent, lack of uni- 
formity in the occurrence of such syllables. But with the following words from 


1See, for instance, Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) §§ 36, 124; and Gesenius’ Gram. 
22d ed., and Strack, Hebraeische Gram. (Petermann series) in loc. 2 For an ingenious application 
of this law to another and quite difficult question in Hebrew, see OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, Vol. 
[I., p.25. ° Against this view, see Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) § 36, 
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a letter written by Dr. F. we cannot entirely agree: ‘‘ What progress would be 
made by a German or a Frenchman beginning to learn English, if this beginner 
were to waste his time by thoroughly studying such questions as whether we should 
syllabify ri-sing or ris-ing? La-bra-dor or Lab-ra-dor? Life is short, and Hebrew 
philology is long. Other more important matters claim our time and attention, 
and therefore our time must not be taken up too much by such fruitless discus- 
sions.” 

There is some force in this ; but would not the same objection hold against all 
matters of detail which were not of immediate practical importance? Now, 
whatever may be said of the undesirableness of instructing beginners in the 
minute details and exceptions of etymology and syntax, the questions of orthog- 
raphy sustain a different relation to his progress. It is absolutely essential to any 
respectable knowledge of the language that a person should be able to pronounce 
it with care and accuracy. That student who pronounces Hebrew without an 
intelligent understanding of the use of Daghésh-lene, pronounces neither easily 
nor accurately. And an intelligent understanding of Daghésh-lene cannot exist 
without a knowledge of the so-called intermediate or half-open syllable. Again, 
how much scientific interest is a student to be supposed to have who, when he has 
been taught that simple (or open) syllables, when unaccented, must have long 
vowels, and that a vocal Sh*vA cannot be found under the final consonant of a syl- 
lable, will pass such words as 9}, FAD, etc., without a question? That the 
same word is written differently by different authors, or copied differently in dif- 
ferent texts, is only a greater reason why the matter should be explained to the 
beginner, as soon as a sufficient number of instances have occurred to call his at- 
tention closely to it. So frequent is the occurrence of words containing this syllable, 
and so peculiar is it in view of the rules ordinarily laid down by grammarians, 
that very soon, in our opinion, should the student be taught its use. An average 
student, who has studied Ilebrew two weeks, ought to be able to master the sub- 


ject in an hour’s study. 





In a notice of HeRRAICA, published in T’he Nation (April 10th), there occur 
several statements to which it seems desirable to refer. Certainly the first num- 
ber of the journal contains nothing to cause any careful reader to suppose that it 
was ‘* mainly intended for the benefit of a school for the study of Hebrew by cor- 
respondence.”’ Nothing has been published to this effect, nor does the material 
contained in the journal go to show this. It is true that the members of this 
school are required to subscribe for it, and it is equally true that without their 
support the journal could not be published. That, however, the above statement 
is incorrect will be seen 1) from the fact that for the members of this school a 
special Supplement is issued each month, which is not sent to other subscribers, 
and 2) from the wide scope of the journal, and the aims sought to be accomplished 
by its publication, as announced in the first number. 

The statement that the number under review ‘“‘ embraces some original matter 
of merit beside some notices copied from books and periodicals,’ seems a little 
unfair in view of the fact that of twenty-four pages, two contained selections, 
and the remaining twenty-two, original matter. 

If it is supposed that in America a journal of this nature can, at once, rank 
with similar German periodicals, there will be a measure of disappointment. As 
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a matter of fact, the public sentiment in reference to this kind of literature is yet 
to be formed. Can this be done in a month, or in a year ? 

The editors of HEBRAICA understand that it cannot immediately be made 
all that they desire. Time is needed to develop an interest, and tojincite men to 
investigation in this department of study. Much has already been done. The 
“much” is, however, little, when compared with what yet remains. I[EBRAICA 
needs the encouragement and support of all men interested in the higher lines of 
study. It is an undertaking beset with almost insuperable difficulties. Is it 
worthy of help? Does it deserve aid? If so, let this help be given. And, it 
may be added, the time for rendering aid is the present. A good word, a sub- 
seription-fee is of far more value now than at any future time. If the journal 
succeeds, help ‘given later, though desirable, will not be so necessary. If the 
journal fails, such assistance will be valueless. 


A uniform method of transliterating Hebrew words is desirable. No two 
grammarians agree exactly in the signs adopted. The following has been the sys- 
tem of the managing editor. For this system special type has been cast. That it 
might be improved in some respects is probable. Y might better be transliterated 
by ¢ with cedilla. Other minor changes might easily be suggested. The system 
wiil be accepted, however, as upon the whole satisfactory. Contributors, unless 
they distinctly express a desire to the contrary, will understand that this system 
will be employed in HEBRAICA. They are requested to conform, as far as possi- 
ble, to this system in preparing articles. 

CONSONANTS. 
| ¢ o l 








xo ’ : ry ts 
be bh | ; Z DS m p> q 
3 b rt h je n “ 1 
i gh | a) t | D s ag s 
P g | . J | y | w sh 
7 dh 7 = kh | | 5 ph | n th 
| d 72 k 5 Pp | A t 
rai h | 
VOWELS. 
Originally long. | Tone-long. | Short. | Half. 
a A - a | oa i | = 
= i | | = I = ’ 
4 ti = tt 
= é | a é | ee é = 
) 6 | — 7) | - o 


Diphthongal =, as in Mwy), é. 
The originally long vowels are always marked with (*) and the tone-long with (~) 
whether the writing in Hebrew be full or defective. 
The following forms are enclosed in parenthesis. 
(1) Quiescent & and fF. [Quiescent } and * are regarded as expressed in the 
vowel.] 
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(2) Pattth-furtive and the helping pittih in the Perf. 2 f.s. of verbs “9 guttural. 
(3) Letters retained simply for orthographical reasons, as ° in y35. 
The syllable-divider is not represented. 
Maqgqéph is represented by +. 
Tne transliteration of Zeph. 111.,8 furnishes an example of nearly every form. 
la-khén hak-k@++li n°’ Gim-+-y‘hé-va(h) 
ltyé6m qi-mi |*‘idh 
ki mYsh-pa-ti 1é-"sdph gé-yim 
l*q6-bh‘ts? mim-la-khéth 
Wsh-pokh “lé-hém zi‘-mi 
kdl h*rén “Sp-pi 
ki b’@sh qin-’a-thi 


te-"a-khél k6l+-ha-’a-réts. 





>BOOK + NOTICES.< 


GESENIUS’ LEXICON.* 


The last two editions of this standard work have been prepared by the Dorpat 
Professors Miihlau and Volek. The changes introduced in the first of their edi- 
tions (the eighth in the whole series) were characterized by Prof. Robertson Smith 
as ‘not all of them improvements.’’ Dissatisfaction has been more pronounced 
since the appearance of the last—ninth—edition. First Professor Siegfried devotes 
over nine columns of the Theol. Literaturzeitung to the subject and then Lagarde 
occupies a whole number of the Goettingische Gelehrte Anzeigen with it. A comical 
turn is given to the procedure by the protest of the editors in reply to Siegfried, 
which protest amounts only to the assurance that they must express their indigna- 
tion at his strictures. A dignified silence would have been better for them. 

The influence of party feeling is probably to be taken into account in judging 
such a controversy. The Dorpat theologians are conservative Lutherans of the 
school of von Hoffmann. Their critics are pronounced liberals. Gesenius himself 
was a rationalist, and Messrs. Siegfried and Lagarde feel that his great work ought 
not to receive a color which its author would not have given it. In this they are 
to some extent correct. Gesenius’ own work, which has been acceptable to two 
generations of scholars of all shades of opinions, shows how little one’s theological 
standpoint need interfere with his eritical and linguistic study. Until we come to 
a biblico-theological lexicon of the Old Testament, there should be no reason to in- 
quire into the theological views of our lexicographers. If then Mihlau and 
Volek have been one-sided it is a mistake. A biblico-theological lexicon seems 
far away in the future. 

More serious is the charge made by Prof. Siegfried that the Massoretic text is 
not used by the authors in its most correct form, especially that Baer’s edition of 
Genesis, Psalms, ete., has not been consulted often enough. A lexicon of the 
Massoretic text should certainly be based on the Massora. If this text were faith- 


* Gesenius’ (Wilhelm) Hebraeisches und Chaldaeisches Handwoerterbuch ueber das Alte Testa- 
ment. Neunte vielfach umgearbeitete Auflage von Prof. F. Muehlau und W. Volck. Leipzig: 
F.C. W. Vogel. 1883. xivi, 978 pp. Large 8vo. 
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fully used we should find less fault than the critics are disposed to do when they 
complain that Mtthlau and Volck neglected proposed emendations of the text. 
Doubtless many such emendations are needed and many that have been suggested 
(especially when based on the versions) will be found acceptable. But the space 
to which a hand-lexicon is restricted offers a bar to a full statement of such conject- 
ures. Still in the case of obscure words a brief reference to them would not be out 
of place. 

That lack of space can hardly be pleaded for the partial consideration of these 
proposed changes in the text is evident from the amount given up to doubtful ety- 
mologies. The effort of the etymologist is here to trace all triliteral roots back to 
biliterals. These biliterals are supposed first to expand in the yy form as in 
the example quoted by Lagarde, "7% from a supposed "\%. So far so good. 
There would be no objection if that were all. But when this same “Vf is made 
also the father of NV, AW, AW, WW, OW: aed pv: ND, IND, “Wid: 
“79, “W4!— then we begin to shake our heads, all the harder when we find twenty- 
four triliteral stems (some identical with those already given) written in Arabic 
letters. In the first place, if we assume a monosyllabic stage for the Semitic 
language, it is hardly to be supposed that its single root 4% could have been so 
productive—rather it can hardly be supposed that there was such a paucity of 
monosyllables that each one had to expand into so many triliterals. In the 
second place, the reduction of meanings so varied to one primitive notion is a 
matter of conjecture, and often violent conjecture at that. Thirdly, the method 
is uncertain. Why should not fq come from fy* and ae) from {especially 
in view of the fact that $ is a servile letter in the stage of the language which we 
actually know ? But what is so largely a matter of conjecture might as well be 
omitted. Fourthly, what is scientifically certain ought not all to be included in 
a hand-lexicon when its tendency is rather to bewilder than to help the student. 

The object of this article is not to reproduce individual criticisms or to defend 
them. Probably not all of them could be defended, and Lagarde shows himself 
as usual over-sensitive about neglect of his own publications. One or two inter- 
esting remarks may be quoted. 

MODNY cannot be the instrument with which one eats—the Semites have 
always eaten with their fingers. 

jas is derived from ia? to trample. But a wash-basin would break (Lagarde 
says very rightly) if trampled upon, and it has never been oriental manners to put 
either hands or feet into the basin. 

SN is derived from 5)y. Lagarde’s Orientalia might at least have been men- 
tioned. His hypothesis is that it comes from the root On = toaspire. God 
then is the one to whom we aspire—the goal of life. 

"2'5) is originally the skin, the complexion. "jg*5} therefore is to say something 
which makes a man change color, i. e., to bring him good or bad news. 

The two notices from which this is drawn will repay perusal. They are found: 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 1883, Nov. 17 (No. 23), and Gottingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen 1884, Apr. 1 (No. 1). 


H. P. SMITH. 
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